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time of Pythagoras at least, philosophy had been
regarded as involving a special kind of life as well
as a system of doctrine. And Socrates, attempting
as he did to base morality on a clear consciousness
of the meaning and end of living, had seemed to
make philosophy not only useful but indispensable
for virtuous conduct. It was, however, only in
the Minor Socratic schools that this tendency was
followed out to its consequences, while both Plato
and Aristotle recognise that the reflective conscious-
ness of philosophy cannot be the sole nor even the
primary guide of human life. Man, they maintain,
must learn the first lessons of morality in the form of
rules and habits of conduct which are supported by
the social influences of the community in which he
lives, and not in the form of ethical theory. And
Aristotle even contends that he who would understand
ethical teaching must, in the first instance, have had
a good moral training and have acquired right habits.
On this view ethical theory may improve practical
morality by bringing to light the principles that
underlie it, and so turning a morality of habit into a
morality of principle, but it cannot, as Socrates had
supposed, be the first teacher of it. At best, it can
only be a guide to the philosophical statesman in
framing or altering the constitution of the State, and
so improving the ethical environment of the indi-
vidual; but it cannot be the ground on which the